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The Story of Harry | Te 


“Oh, what a handsome boy! Who is he?” exclaimed the visitor. 

“That is Harry. He is thirteen years old.” 

“No, I mean that boy there, that boy with the large, handsome eyes, 
the pretty face. His mouth is open. He may have adenoids, but he cer- Ee 
tainly is handsome. He is about nine years old, I should say.” ae 

“Yes, that’s the boy I mean. That is Harry, thirteen years old.” 

“Impossible !”’ 

Such a conversation is common enough at the Training School and 
changing the ages a little would apply to scores of our boys and girls. 

Harry is about the size of a ten-year-old boy, but from his manner 
and movements, might easily be taken for a child even seven or eight. i 
Mentally he is only six and the stranger would more easily believe that ht 
he was six than thirteen. AE 

He is the type of child that one finds everywhere in the Public re 
Schools, of whom the teacher says: “Yes, Frank is not up to grade, but 
his difficulty is speech. If he could speak more plainly, he would be all ; 
right” 4 

Oh, when will we learn, that barring gross deformities of the speech : 
organs, the inability to speak is itself a strong sign of defect. In weight, 
as well as in height, this boy is about equal to the average boy of nine. 
In the grip of right and left hand he is just that of a child of seven, 
while in ability to blow the spirometer, he equals only half of what a 
five-year-old child does. This is what we would expect since we know 
that grip and lung capacity are more matters of mentality than of physical 
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conditions. He has been at the Training School for six years.. He was 
placed in the kindergarten when he came, and, although he has had the 
best of expert training here, he has never been able to get beyond it. 
The following are extracts from his records during these years: 

From the admission blanks. Mouth usually open. Vocabulary con- 
sists of four words. Understands a command. Fairly obedient. Atten- 
tion poor. Looks steadily. Imitation poor. Throws and catches a ball. 
Excitable and nervous. Gluttonous. Will eat garbage. Affectionate. 
Fond of play. Never attended school. Expectations from course of 
training—a moderate development of speech, an elementary education. 


November, 05—In physical culture class, keeps in line better and en- 
joys playing with the other children more than when he first came to 
school. Can climb up horizontal ladder and jump down. Is not afraid and 
seems to enjoy it. 

In kindergarten, can do a few little things, like playing with blocks, 
putting in pegs at random, strings beads the same way. Is learning to 
follow in line and is fond of playing games. Is improving in conduct a 
little. 

May, '07—Has improved in his kindergarten work a deal since last 
year. Is learning to cut out pictures. Can color and paint a little. Can 
sew a simple card and weave a little mat without help. Can lead a march 
and is very active in the kindergarten circle. Knows all of the colors 
by name and many of the forms. Memorizes easily. 

October, '07—So far this year, does just about the same in kinder- 
garten as he did last. Seems rather dull and stupid at times, and soon 
tires of his work; does not want to apply himself. Last year he could 
weave mats, and liked to do it; this year he does not want to try. His 
habits are not as good as they should be. Can cut a little on a given line, 
can do four or five simple folds in paper folding. Can string paper chains 
and paste them. Likes to play in the sand. Does very little with clay. 

May, '09—Can do almost all of the kindergarten work real well and 
with very little help. Is a great help in the circle as he enjoys the games 
and sings quite nicely. Has a splendid memory. Is more easily managed. 

June, ’09—Was end man in the minstrel show given by small children 
for Annual Day. 

June, ’10—Has a very nervous temperament. He is very sly in such 
things as kicking and fighting other boys. When he gets out of bed in 
the morning, he goes over to the wash room and returns to the bed room 
with a cup full of water. If he sees that some of the boys are not up, he 
throws the water on them. He is always into some kind of mischief, 
fighting, tearing up flower beds or something like that. 

He can remember things well. He is one of the boys that came 
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home from annual meeting and helped go through the performance for 
Philip, who had remained at home. He is great in singing, mostly to 
himself, and every once in a while he gets all the boys of his own size in 
the Sun Parlor, and will drill them through the Training School songs. 

He does not do much work. Once in a while he takes a notion to 
rub floors. I tried to teach him to make beds, but he does not seem to be 
able to learn. Always happy and contented. 

June, "10—He is quick tempered, alwavs wants to be first at the 
table, always wants to be waited on first, has not much patience. Does 
not use very good language at times, but is not stubborn. He has lots of 
pride. Likes to be dressed nicely, but does not keep himself nice. Can 
take care of himself, dresses and washes himself, cannot comb himself, 
tries to though. He is quarrelsome. He wants everything he sees and 
if he cannot get it, quarrels. 

May, *11—Seems to be going backward. Does not sing or work 
unless urged repeatedly. Is irritated by the slightest thing. 

One looks in vain through this history for a record of improvement. 
One feels that the history has not been well kept; that more should have 
been told about this boy’s doings; and yet all has been told that there 
was to tell. There has been practically no change in him. Think of what 
a normal boy does between seven and thirteen. Think of the changes, 
of the improvement, of the enormous progress in every way. Then read 
again this history of six years of life of this boy. 

And yet, such is his attractiveness, such is the hope inspired by him, 
that even here in the Training School, everyone has said every year, and 
many are still saying in answer to the direct question—‘Yes, he will im- 
prove,” yet there is almost no evidence of improvement for six years past. 

By the Binet Test, he scaled six and three points a year ago, and this 
year, six and one point, the variation not necessarily indicating that he was 
going back, but probably rather the accidental variation. One may take 
it as conclusive that he has not changed. His parents expected, when 
he came, that he would “improve in speech and get an elementary educa- 
tion.” 

One cannot wonder that the teacher in the public school does not 
understand this child, and is always trying to help him and always ex- 
pecting that he is going to improve, that sometime he will take a start; 
is always excusing his dullness on the grounds of his speech defect, or 
in some way accounting for the fact that he does not develop, but believ- 
ing that the time will come when he will. 

Read this characterization which comes from our trainers, several 
of them, and see how well it describes a fairly ordinary boy of from six 
to seven or eight years of age. “He is cheerful, stubborn at times, active, 
not always obedient, restless, affectionate, willing and tries, quick, ex- 
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citable, mischievous, nearly always good tempered.” 

Such is Harry, and such he will probably always be, and the sooner it 
is recognized, and he is treated in accordance with this fact, the sooner will 
his problem be solved. 

There is only one hope, he is just now at the beginning of the adoles- 
cent period. We know that changes come at that time in the normal 
boy, and we do not know what that change may mean in a defective 
child of this type. We must watch a little longer and see what may hap- 
pen in the next year or two, but in that time, his fate will be sealed. The 
probabilities are that we shall always have a mischievous, affectionate 
little fellow of six, no matter how long he may live. 

Many a parent has said thoughtlessly as he or she has seen the child 
growing up, and growing out of the pretty childish ways into the awk- 
ward age, “Oh, I wish they would never grow up!” Well, here it is. Let 
us accept him for what he is and be as happy as we can, and most of all, 
let us make him as happy as he can be. 

We would like to end our story right here, but many a reader will 
ask—‘‘How do you account for such a case? What is the cause of this?” 
The answer is, it is hereditary, and had we known six years ago what this 
boy’s family tree looked like, it is probable that we would have been saved 
many a discouragement and a good deal of wrong training, although in 
his case, not so many mistakes have been made as frequently. 

His family chart shows no less than twenty feeble-minded persons, 
either blood relatives or relatives by marriage. There are several sex- 
ually immoral. There are several alcoholic. There are several that have 
received public aid. There are others recorded as being undersized. This 
sort of entry is frequent: “Fourteen years old and in the third grade.” 

Truly, we cannot expect to gather figs of thistles, and if we do not 
want these human thistles, what must we do? 





WANTED—NINE. 

Last week a friend said: “Yes, you need another small cottage to 
relieve the crowded condition of your girls. 1 will be one of ten to raise 
the amount necessary to erect this cottage.” The cottage will cost $2,500. 

The same man also said: “There is no greater work being done for 
humanity than the phychological and medical research work of the Train- 
ing School. Only a beginning has been made. It must be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. It is a privilege to be one of ten to advance this work 
also, to the amount of $2,500, the coming year.” 

Here is the man who sees the need of acting Now. His proposition 
is a most generous one. 

Here is an opportunity for you. Will you not be one of the ten? 
Make it a Thanksgiving offering! 
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“One Week with the Little Ones” 


Katharine M. Morris 


About a year ago a very interesting class of children, just from Kin- 
dergarten, entered my room for their beginning work in English. 

This class consisted of four little girls and eight little boys. How 
proud they were to occupy a little bench and desk all for their very own. 
Several said: “Now we are big and must learn to do nice work.” 

Seeing that they were capable of very little concentration, each day’s 
work was planned so as to help them to learn to work through active play. 
During the year we took daily walks and made a study of the different 
objects of interest to each child. Our period was forty-five minutes. 

The following is an outline of the week’s work: Every Monday we 
take a walk to the garden, woods, orchard, barn, or whatever place is 
chosen by the children. They are very fond of this and each finds some- 
thing to interest him. One says: “Oh, see the pretty leaves.” Another 
watches a bird flying along. 

Perhaps a little group notices the flowers, often being fortunate 
enough to find a “bee” at work. Then all of the class are called quickly 
to see it. After tiring of observing the “buzzer,” as Roswell called it, 
they scatter again to look for something new. Some go to the flowers and 
trees and sing appropriate little songs that had been learned in the class 
room. 

They always manage to keep within sight. Each child gets his own 
little lesson and comes to me to tell it. 

Tuesday we talk over Monday’s trip and each one is happy to tell 
what he has seen. Their descriptions are childlike and amusing. Harry, 
when describing the rabbits, insisted upon calling them kitties. His class- 
mates tried to correct his error, but they were kitties to him just the same, 
until one day, when out walking, he happened to see a kitty near the 
rabbits’ home. Then he learned the difference. 

After finishing their stories they draw and write from copy. You or 
I could not read it, but it is the real thing to them. 

Wednesday—Nature songs, games and acting easy stories. 

Thursday—Another outdoor lesson. 

Friday—Talk about what was observed on Thursday; drawing objects 
and coloring. 
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In the course of the year they have a variety of work. When we 
cannot go outside we use objects that had been collected for class-room 
use. Each child is judged by its efforts and not by the production. The 
child born with clumsy fingers may try just as hard as his neighbor, who 
is able to do all of his written work very much better. The slow one 
needs encouragement instead of comparison with others to his disadvan- 
tage. 

During the year this class learned how to observe and improved their 
defective speech more than hours of special indoor training could have 
done. They could write most of their original sentences and recognize 
about sixty words from sight. These same children are now doing their 
second year’s work, which consists of story work, through observation, 
drawing coloring, and acting stories. This month they made their first 
books, of manila paper, tied with bright ribbon. In these they will write 
their daily lessons. They can now name over one hundred words from 
sight. 

Although the work last year seemed as play, it is surprising when 
one realizes just what was accomplished. Two new boys in class this year 
are more fond of cutting pictures from old magazines than any other work. 
At first I tried to encourage them to take an interest in what the other 
children did, but they gave no attention to it whatever. A few days ago 
I suggested they make a book for their pretty pictures. They were de- 
lighted to do this. As they cut a new picture it is pasted in and a draw- 
ing, reading and writing lesson taken from it. 

One of my small boys remarked a few days ago: “This is the best 
school in the world.” “Why do you think so, Charles?” I asked. “Oh, 
because we go out to see so many nice things and it makes us learn to love 
them.” 

The slow child, as well as the apt one, is of an exploring nature, and 
although he travels more slowly in thought what he finds out for himself 
soon becomes a more lasting element. Once a teacher asked her class to 
write a composition on “The hardest thing they ever did.” One small 
boy looked longingly; finally he took up his pencil and wrote: “To write 
this composition is the hardest thing I ever did.” Children like to select 
their own subjects to study, then they have something interesting to write 
about. It is impossible to find a book as suitable for beginners as the one 
he makes and bases on his own experiences. 
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His Mother’s Model Boy 


Mabel A. Robey 


A strong, sturdy boy of twelve entered the Curtis Ungraded in January. 
[ put away the report card and a well-filled transfer ticket without looking 
at them, because I wanted to know the boy for myself. 

I decided quickly that Nathan W————— was attractive, that I 
liked him. I gave him a few books, then let him alone so he might grow 
accustomed to us and learn the ways of our school by observation. Next, 
I put him in charge of Paul Barton of the same grade. In a rather serious 
talk I explained to Paul that I wanted Nathan to have the nicest, most 
polite ways shown him, and the schedule was followed exactly; that if a 
mistake were made Nathan might be blamed for inattention, so I depended 
upon him to be very careful and helpful. : 

My little hero, Barton, certainly went to work. He braced up, laid 
aside his careless little habits, mended his writing and was faithful to his 
charge two entire days. I was so interested in watching my little guide 
that I at times forgot to notice Nathan, but what I saw was attractive. 1 
had hopes. 

Then came the time that Nathan must be trusted alone. A _ bright 
Monday morning I started him out after seeing that his schedule was 
right, that he could tell time, knew where his lessons were, and had every- 
thing necessary to do the daily school room work. 

All day I watched very carefully and said nothing. Oh, the failures! 
A couple of times Barton jumped up impulsively and started him on the 
right track ; then looked at me and said softly, “I had to help him”. I told 
him that Nathan would never be manly unless he learned for himself how 
to do the right thing at the right time. More failures came. Barton would 
look at me, but each time [ shook my head. All this was so quietly done 
that the other boys were not in the least disturbed. 

At recess Barton took Nathan in a corner. I saw a fist doubled up 
tight and thought trouble was ahead, but Nathan was being told that, if 
he did not do what he should in school, his mother ought to beat him. 

The next morning, while I was talking to a lady, Nathan came boldly 
up without a “good-morning”’, stepped between us and gave me a message 
from his mother. During opening exercises, this good-looking, likable 
boy took no part in the prayer, slouched in his seat during music, and 
shuffled to the board for arithmetic. I explained a new problem to the 
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class and left the boys. Nathan did his work fairly well, then told me he 
had gone much further in his book and wanted to do sixth grade work. 
I gave him two examples and found them beyond him. He went to his 
desk and brought me a note from his mother asking that he be put in the 
sixth grade. I told him I would put him there, if he were willing to work 
up to it. Oh, my! The Power that Was—his mother,—said he should go 
now, and out came a leaf of his book of fifth grade work. 

Fortunately his mother was at the door. I was brief and to the point 
with him, and as I am five feet, ten inches, he believed I meant it when 
I looked squarely at him and said quietly, “You'll do fifth grade work”. 

Mrs. W , I learned, had led her boy to believe he was 
“smart”. He was the youngest, very timid, never went out of the house 
without her permission, altogether a model. I explained to her gently that 
I had had him a very short time, and I thought he was attractive, but if 
she wanted a man at twenty-one, she had better be sure she was right. She 
gave me a queer look, but said nothing. 

I took the boy in hand at once, very quietly, firmly, had a straight 
talk and thought I had won a little. The next day three of his books were 
gone, the day after he was missing,—then the deluge! His mother arose 
in her wrath saying he was being taught absolutely nothing, that he hated 
the work in the Ungraded Class so much that he would wake up at night 
and talk about it. 

I had the Doctor examine him and he decided he was a boy of evil 
habits. Watching him more closely, I have tried to see his future. 

Petty excuses came when he was not immediately transferred to the 
higher grade. “My mother says I don't have to.’”’ “I don’t want to do this,” 
and so on. “I don’t like to do the mat work.” “I hate baskets.”” I gave 
him, nevertheless, this wholesome, interesting work. I see at times a quick 
expression of interest at the growth of a basket; then dullness comes. With 
a keen look in my direction, the work is destroyed. 

Mat work is more or less of a “stunt party.”” Who can skin the best 
cat, do the short tumble, jump the highest? I have seen Nathan catch a 
small boy by the hand, give it a sharp, quick turn, and smile at the pain. 

This is my problem: attractive, mean, cruel. I like him still and 








wonder. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
September 11.—Teachers returned. 
September 12.—Opening of school. All schedules for the ensuing 
year went into effect. 
September 14.—Miss Schermerhorn, from Richmond, Va., came to 
spend a couple of weeks preparatory to taking up special class work in 
Richmond. 
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September 19.—Professor Johnstone began his morning meetings with 
the employees. These meetings are very helpful. 

September 20.—Resumed our regular Wednesday afternoon entertain- 
ments. We are always glad to welcome our friends at this time. 

September 25.—Professor Johnstone began telling a new “Brer Rab- 
bit Story” at morning assembly. Children could hardly wait for the con- 
tinuance of the story. 

September 26.—All the school classes shelling lima beans for the can- 
nery. 

September 27.—A musical entertainment in the evening. This enter- 
tainment was given largely by the band and our employees. 

September 28.—Mrs. Nash started for a week’s visit to the special 
classes in Rochester, N. Y. In this city there are now nineteen special 
classes. Eleven of these are in charge of graduatss of the Vineland Sum- 
mer School. Miss Boehne, director of this work, is also a graduate of 
our Summer School. 

October 2.—Miss Flowers spent the week end with us. She has a 
year’s leave of absence from the Training School to study at Temple 
University. She is well pleased with her work. 

October 2.—The Psychology Class began with a large attendance. 
They meet with Dr. Goddard every Monday evening at 8 o’clock. 

October 11.—The school children were entertained at the Auditorium 
in Vineland. Mr. Gelett, manager, invited the children to enjoy “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” The day proved rainy, but Mr. Gelett was equal to 
the emergency and sent large teams from town to take the children. It 
is needless to say that they had a delightful time. They are still talking 
about it. 

October 12.—Mr. Kite took his Physical Culture Class to look for 
chestnuts and persimmons. 

October 12.—Measurements taken and order placed with Hanson & 
Koetz, Vineland, for uniforms for the band. The boys can hardly wait 
for their suits to be made. We hope to have them for Thanksgiving Day. 

October 15.—‘Jumbo Club” took a long country walk with the Super- 
intendent. 

October 20.—Miss Herr, who is taking up special class work at River- 
side, N. J., came for few days to study methods and learn how to use the 
Binet tests. 

October 21. Dr. Kelsey’s Saturday Class, from the University of 
Pennsylvania, consisting of about fifty members, visited the Training 
School. 

October 22.—Harvest Sunday. 

October 23.—Opening evening classes. Ninety children enrolled. 
Twenty-five more are asking to join. 
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October 25.—Mr. Stark, Superintendent of Hackensack Schools, spent 
the morning studying methods, etc. Miss Shannon, who is preparing for 
special work in the same city, came to observe the classes and learn how 
to use the Binet tests. 

October 25.—The girls had a jolly evening in Garrison Hall. They 
invited the “ladies,” and for an hour they revelled in songs and games. 

October 28. Field Day Meet. About one hundred boys took part. 
The meet ended with a baseball game—‘“Athletics” versus “New York.” 

October 30.—Halloween parties in all the cottages. It is hard to tell 
which cottage had the greatest amount of fun. 





MARTIE’S PARTY. 
A. F.N. 

Once each year Martie gives a party in Garrison Hall. He is al- 
lowed to invite just the children and the people who please his fancy. 
He chooses his own refreshments and makes out his own program. Mar- 
tie is by nature bashful and diffident, hardly able to express a wish. On 
this occasion he “blossoms out,” and from the moment his guests arrive 
until their departture he leaves no doubt in their minds as to who is 
running the party. 

Martie, with his knees crossed sitting in the most conspicuous place 
possible, announces his program. At first he hasn’t sufficient confidence 
to speak and so goes to Professor Johnstone for aid. They hold a whis- 
pered conference and then Martie calls out in a stage whisper: “Solo by 
Charlie.’ Professor Johnstone says, “Louder.’’ Martie tries again, only 
this time he goes to a few of the people and tells them, and still we call, 
“Louder,” until Martie actually finds himself speaking. It takes Martie 
about a half hour of such coaching, but once his confidence comes he is 
surely “master of ceremonies.” 

He insists upon his prepared program being followed to the letter. 
(He cannot read a word, so he gets some favored one to act as his sten- 
ographer, and then, with his memory, he is able to follow his program 
perfectly.) He always asks for a special song from Mr. Nash and a 
favorite story from Professor Johnstone, and nothing but the ones he 
wants will answer. 

The same is true with the others whom he asks to take part—they 
must do just what he wants, and he is so positive and insistent that he 
keeps his guests in laughter most of the time. 

His program consisted of songs, solos, a story, grand marches and 
numerous games. He had for refreshments ice cream, fancy cakes and 
candies. 

About fifty guests, children and employees, were favored with in- 
vitations and attended Martie’s Party. 
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Harvest Sunday 


We observed our Harvest Festival Sunday, October 22, 1911. The 
stage was prettily decorated with the ingatherings of the year’s vegetables, 
fruits, grains and flowers. 

Each year we try to vary our scheme of decorations, some years to 
express abundance, other years to express beauty and harmony. 

This year our scheme was a combination of vegetables and flowers. 
A huge corn shock based with mammoth yellow pumpkins formed the cen- 
ter. Around this were arranged in graceful mounds many other vegetable 
products of the farm. At the back, to set off the color effect of the stage, 
were arranged two pyramids of beautiful flowers. 

A bank of brown feather grass and branches of yellow and scarlet 
Autumn leaves, artistically arranged, completed the picture. Two hanging 
cranes of vegetables, Jack-o’Lantern pumpkins, and Mr. and Mrs. Mangel 
Wurtzel (two huge beets, dressed up) greatly pleased the children. 

In the afternoon the following program was rendered: 


PROGRAM. 
Voluntary 
Hymn Harvest Home 
Scripture Reading Superintendent 
Hymn 
Children’s Prayer 
Autumn Leaves 
Elizabeth, Lottie, Florence, Mazie, Bertha, Ida. 
Recitation—“The Chestnut Tree” Marjorie 
Selection by Girls’ Band “Brightly Gleams Our Banner” 
Recitation—“October’s Flower Folks’’ 
Recitation—“Golden Rod” Florence D. 
Song “Bright October” 
Florence McK., Frances Rosella, Philomena, Harry, Arthur, Annie 
Herman, George. 
Brass Quartet “A Harvest Song” 
Solo—Mr. Sieman “Just for To-Day” 
Lesson Talk Supt. Johnstone 
Hymn “The Reapers Homeward Come” 
Recitation—“October Day” 
Selection by the Sextette “Au Revoir” 
“Golden Rod” 
Reginald, John, Walter, Willie, Leo, Francis, Harry. 
“Build up an Altar to the Lord” 
Mr. Nash 
“Praise God” 
Lord’s Prayer 
Doxology 
Benediction 
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Department of Research 


We have recently finished retesting about half of the two thousand 
normal children that were tested last year by the Binet Scale. The re- 
sults add one more link in the train of evidence of the efficiency of the 
scale. 

The distribution curve is the same as before. 

Forty-seven per cent. of the children have made exactly their year’s 
progress in the year. Many of the precocious ones have fallen back, while 
some of those that were merely backward have gained more than a year. 
Very interesting are the cases of the Italian children whose chief dif- 
ficulty was language. They have in the year gained their language and 
also come up to average intelligence as shown by the Scale. 

Many important questions in connection with retardation will be more 
or less answered when this material has been analyzed. It looks strongly 
as though the children that we marked formerly as merely backward 
are correctly named, and that their backwardness is due to causes that 
are quite temporary, and which when removed allow the child to come 
up to complete normal condition, whereas those who are below the dead 
line of three years backward, do not come up except in those cases where 
language or some such difficulty has been the cause. The old scale 
was used in order to make the comparison exact with the previous year, 
but the questions which are new in the new scale, were also included, 
so it will be possible to grade the results according to both scales. This 
will enable us to see whether the revised scale is as much more satis- 
factory, as we had hoped it would be. 

The results of this entire test will be worked up and published in 
complete form later. 

On Friday evening, October 20th, the teachers of Vineland were 
invited to the Training School. The Binet tests were discussed and the 
results of the recent testing. Then dinner was had at the school, and in the 
evening an entertainment in the form of a birthday party was given by 
the children, which was very much enjoyed. 





SENSE DEFECTS AMONG THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
In the following tables we give the results of our examination of the 
eyes and ears of the children in the Institution. 
In the case of sight, we give only those children who are wearing 
glasses. Some children are more or less deficient in sight, but they will 
not wear glasses, consequently are not included in this list. It will be 
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understood that the lowest grade children will not wear glasses. 

The list includes eighty-two cases, or about 20 per cent. of the children. 

In hearing, it will be recognized that it is not possible to test for mild 
defects of hearing among the low grades. The audiometer cannot often be 
used with children below the middle grade imbecile, and we have not com- 
pleted our examinations even of the high grades, but we give the results 
as far as we have gone. 

It will be seen that twenty children out of the sixty-three, that is, 
33 per cent., are more or less defective in hearing. 

“Mental age” means having the mentality of a normal child of that 

ve. This is based on the Binet Scale. 


Defective Sight Defective Hearing 

BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 

Mental No. Wear No. Wear Mental No. Dull of No. Dull of Total Total 

Age Cases Glasses Cases Glasses Tested Gearing Tested Hearing Tested Defective 
25 11 
25 12 
21 19 
30 
29 
30 
30 
33 
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A University Department for the Study 
of Defective Children 


All persons interested in child welfare and education will be rejoiced 
to know that the University of Washington has just received a fund of 
$30,000, the income from which is to be used in work for defective children. 
The fund is given in memory of Bailey and Babette Gatzert, who were long 
residents of Seattle and gave generously to many public interests. The fund 
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is contributed equally by Mr. Sigmund Schwabacher, of San Francisco, and 
the late Mr. Abraham Schwabacher, brothers of the late Mrs. Gatzert. 

This fund was provided some years ago and has been awaiting a suitable 
form of memorial. It came to be offered to the University in the following 
manner: In the fall of 1909 a clinic for the examination of defective chil- 
dren was established at the University by the departments of education and 
psychology, the idea being suggested by Professor Witmer’s clinic at the 
University of Pennsylvania and by other work of a similar character. The 
clinic soon attracted much favorable attention and among those who became 
interested in it was Mrs. Nathan Eckstein, daughter of the late Abraham 
Schwabacher, one of the donors of the fund. After conference and nego- 
tiation the fund was offered to the regents of the University and, of course, 
gratefully accepted by them. 

This is the largest gift ever received by the University of Washington 
from a private source, the only endowment of any size being one of $20,000 
from the estate of Miss Loretta Denny for the establishment of fellowships. 
It is very natural to expect that the generosity of the donors of the Gatzert 
fund will result in other endowments for the University. 

The plans of the new foundation are as yet not fully formed. The deed 
of gift provides that the income of the fund “shall be used to maintain a 
bureau of child-welfare, the work of said bureau to consist in 
the promotion in various ways of education for the better care and treatment 
of children suffering from defects, either physical or mental, especially such 
defective children as can in spite of their defects attend school of some sort 
and benefit by some form of school education and training.” The University 
authorities are earnestly studying the best methods of such work, and will 
put it into full operation as soon as possible. 

Of special interest is the point that the benefits of the Foundation are 
to be extended as widely as possible through the State; the plan will probably 
be for the specialist in charge to spend a considerable part of his time visiting 
centers throughout the State to give aid and counsel to the local school 
authorities in establishing and conducting work for defective children in 
their schools. Such work, by the way, is already being done in several of 
the leading cities. 

The work of the Foundation will also greatly enrich the University work 
in education and psychology, especially for those preparing for educational 
work; courses will be given in the psychology of the defects of children, 
and on the treatment of defectives. Advanced students of education, as for 
example experienced teachers, principals and superintendents, will naturally 
be attracted by the opportunity to become intelligent and competent on this 
great phase of education. 
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Special Class Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“This special school department was discussed at the Special Child 
Club meeting. It was decided definitely that items of sufficient educational 
interest to warrant publication in THE TRAINING SCHOOL be sent to your 
paper through the Club Secretary.” 

“The Binet tests are being used by fifteen special teachers. The 
Juvenile Court is much interested.” 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


“Now that we are on the last half of the last quarter of a very busy 
but intensely interesting year, we instinctively turn our faces toward the 
East and Vineland, whence cometh our help. * * * The Pacific Coast 
is awakening to the needs of the mentally defective. Vancouver, B. C.; 
Tacoma, Wash; Everett, Wash., have opened special classes, and Belling- 
ham, Wash., expects to in September. 

‘We are planning to enlarge our manual training department for next 
year. Little by little I am becoming a convert to the training of the men- 
tally defective through the hand. 

“On every side we have received encouragement and assistance in 
our work. The clinical laboratory is to help us in solving some of our 
problems, for we are to have a man who can give much of his time to 
this work, which will be under the University’s direction.” 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“In my class I have sixteen girls, ranging in age from nine to twenty- 
two. I have used the Binet tests with my own children and also in a class 
of forty second-year pupils. The average age which | got for the second- 
year pupils was eight years. 

“In my own class I have three graded as imbeciles, five feeble-minded 
and the other eight borderline cases or merely backward. I had one girl 
sufficiently backward to be sent from her school to the special class with 
her feeble-minded sister, and I then discovered that they and three other 
feeble-minded girls in my class (these not sisters) were all related.” 





NEW YORK CITY. 


H. M. J. sends the following incident, which is only one more item 
showing the great need that society should have a better appreciation of 
the part feeble-mindedness plays in our social problems. She writes: “I 
wish also to tell you of an experience with the K. family, which I think 
must belong to the celebrated “tribe.” This man and woman lived quietly 
together in Cornelia street and had two children, a boy and a girl, both 
abnormal, though neither of them were in ungraded classes. Then Mr. K. 
grew feeble, and, as he was rather old, Mrs. K. took in another man, 
and the complex family lived peaceably together—children being born at 
a rapid rate. At last, some well-disposed citizen reported them to the 
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S. P. C. C. That society was duly horrified and seized all the children, 
on the ground that the mother was an immoral woman. Then they pro- 
ceeded to unite the second man, H., to the woman in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, and, having rendered her thereby a moral and responsible 
person, returned the children to her. 

“I wish I had made a real investigation of this family, but I regret 
to say that they have moved from this neighborhood.” 











PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

“My attitude towards my work has changed somewhat since my sum- 
mer at Vineland. Last year | measured my success according to the 
number I could return to the grades. I am of the conviction now that 
not many who come to my class will ever properly belong in the grades. 

“I have had thus far fifteen different boys in my class, as many as 
fourteen at once time—twelve at present. Three have been dismissd— 
two to go to work and one returned to his grade, the sixth. Of the two 
who went to work, one is in a leather factory, the other is an errand 
boy. Both are, in my opinion, able to learn a trade and to become good 
workmen, under direction. They are fifteen years old. I am quite con- 
fident that the boy, restored to his grade, will make good, a bright boy, 
and a good worker, in spite of the fact that for years, and until Christmas, 
his breathing was very little better than snoring. The parents finally 
consented to an operation, and his breathing is now apparently normal. 

“The general physical condition of my boys is good. There are a 
few cases of teeth needing attention from time to time which we are try- 
ing to take care of. All come from homes where there is at least a little 
concern for their welfare, and they are fairly well fed, clothed and shel- 
tered. 

“T find no marked physical characteristics of feeble-mindedness, but 
the Binet tests show most of them to be from three to four years behind 
the standard. 

“T have one boy who furnishes a particularly interesting study. He 
had been nearly three years in the first grade when sent to me last spring. 
T can see a decided advance in school work, but he cannot yet do all that 
would be required of any one ready to begin second-year work, yet, in 
applying the Binet test last October, I found him to be nine years old 
mentally, which was also his actual age.” 








One of our summer school students is having experiences that sur- 
prises even her. She writes: “If you could but see the forlorn procession 
of imbecile boys and girls that passes my desk every day! Few high grade 
ones come to me for they are kept in the backward classes, and of course 
as soon as they are sixteen, they slip out. Would you believe that I find 
idiots in in a public school? Well, I have and more than one. A twelve- 
year-old girl tested two and three points, and was enrolled in the first 
grade for the fifth time. So far, about one hundred and twenty have been 
tested. Of these sixty-nine test four or more years back; twenty are 
three years back, and most of the rest two years back. Eighty-eight are 
twelve years of age or under. Of those that test only two years, most of 
them are under eight ears of age.” 
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APPARATUS 


AND SUPPLIES 


for 
Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J., 
by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 
Department of Psychological Research 


and 
PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE’S 


‘Manual of Mental and Phusical Tests’’ 
also 
General Psychological and Physiological 


Apparatus 
C. H. STOELTING CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
25 N. Green Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 
‘ 200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. — 
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TAB. = If ro emagaet 2S yan le aata oe 2e. 
postage stamps, we will send you “express, rges 
paid, enough tablets to'exterminate 200 rats. 
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